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LONDON, JANUARY 7, 1922. ‘Constance Simon, who, in her charming book 

‘English Furniture Designers of the 
Eighteenth Century ’ (1905), gives an excel- 

CONTENTS.—No. 195. tent account of the Chippendale family as 


_ then known in London, and whose conclusions 
NOTES :—Thomas Chippendale, 1—The so-called Spanish T had generally followed. She states (p. 24) 
Architecture of Arras, 3—The Sotto Piombi, or the Piombi, , that Thomas Chippendale the second was 
Venice, 6—English Army Slang as used in the Great Wat— born and spent a part of his early life at 
Early Ball Games—Privileges granted by the Lord of the Worcester (though she gives no authority for 
Manor—Fieldingiana, 7—Mrs. Joanna Stephens, 8. ' that statement) and that both father and 
QUERIES :—Disracli Queries—“ Sunt oculos clari qui cemis Son were settled in London before 1727. 
sidera tanquam”—Vangoyen, a Dutch Painter—Psalm Tn Colonel Chippindall’s reference (11 8S. 
of Erghum, Yorkshire—John Wesley's yj, 407)—which of course preceded mine— 
rst Publication—Index Ecclesiasticus—The Hotel Vouille-| he stated that the Chippendale family came 


mont—Pio Nono—Thirlwall and Bunsen—Biographica] De- j i 
tails of Artists sought—The “ Abyssinian” Cross, 9— | from ange 
Nathaniel Eaton—William George Eveleigh—‘Not So Bad As | Chip 


We Seem’: Charles Knight—“* Moliére”; an Anagram—, WaS Only as part of his route to London. I, 
Authors wanted, 10. | however, cited Erdeswick’s ‘Survey of 
: 

REPLIES :—Mary Wollstonecraft: Lady Mary King, 10— | 
Anything for a Quiet Life’—The Fifth Petition in the the name must also have had a Midlan 
Land's Praver, u— Sapiens Gominabitur astris,” 12— habitat, if it were true, as stated by that 
orge Trappe—The Gender of “‘ Ship ’’—Principal London | i i 
Coffee-houses of the Eighteenth Century—Vice-Admiral sir, 2Uthor (p. 468), that the family of Chip- 
Christopher Mings, 13 The Beggar's Opera’ in Dickens — pendale once owned the estate of Blakenhall 

iam Spry of Exeter—Verlaine at Stickney—Hatchments, | ; iti 

14—Egg Folk-lore : Good Friday and Christmas— Hop- in that county ie Talso gave other authorities 
scotch”’: Derivation of Word—Early Standards—Title of | UPON old furniture of that period and its 
Quinto Surnames—Pharaoh makers (Mr. Litchfield, Mr. K. Warren 
as Surname—The House of Harcourt, 15—Thomas Edwards, | 

LL.D.—Moses Griffiths, Copperplate Engraver—The Chim- | Clouston, and Mrs. R. 8. Clouston) for 
ney-sweeper’s Climbing Boys—Bombers in Charles II.'’s believing that our Thomas Chippendale was 
a 16—Dominoes—Turner Family, 17—Authors wanted, g native of Worcestershire, though the date 
_of his birth was quite uncertain. 
No further discussion upon the subject 
Notices to Correspondents. -seems to have taken place since my article 
appeared in 1913; but now, owing to the 
further labours of Colonel Chippindall and 
of my friend, Mr. A. W. Chippindale (to whom 
Colonel Chippindall would appear to have 


RNotes. communicated the result of his later dis- 
‘coveries, though neither of these gentlemen, 

THOMAS CHIPPENDALE. I believe, claims any relationship to the great 
: _cabinet-maker), a great deal has been learnt 

(See 11 8. xi. 10.) that sets at rest many vexed questions on 


At the above reference I contributed to the subject, and which I have my friend’s 
your pages a somewhat long article on the permission to make use of in ‘N. & Q.’ if 
“Master Cabinet-maker of St. Martin’s the editor should so desire. 
Lane ’’—as he has been aptly described by a In the first place, a fairly complete pedi- 
modern writer—and his more immediate gree has now been compiled showing the 
family, by way of supplementing Colonel) immediate direct ancestors of our great 
Chippindall’s interesting account of the Thomas Chippendale, hitherto generally 
Chippendale family that had appeared in believed to be Thomas Chippendale No. I. 
your columns, and I included references to This dates from the latter part of the seven- 
one or two other modern authorities. teenth century, and discloses a John Chip- 
It was generally supposed at that time that pindale of Farnley, in the parish of Otley, 
there were three Thomas Chippendales—son, Co. York, as the grandfather of ‘‘ our” Chip- 
father, and grandfather—in more or less the pendale, whose own father’s name was also 
same way of business, the greatest of John, and not Thomas (No. I.) as hitherto 
the three, of course, being Thomas Chip- supposed. This John Chippindale, junior, 
ong No. II. One of the authorities I married, at Otley, Mary, the daughter of 
laid considerable stress upon was Miss. Thomas Drake, a mason of Otley, whose son 


| 
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Thomas (the first of the name) was the/| died s.p. circa 1820. This will be made, no 
great cabinet-maker, and whose Christian | doubt, clearer to your readers if the editd® 
name ended with the death of his eldest | will kindly allow me to insert the following 
son Thomas, who was baptized at St.|short and direct pedigree, omitting all col- 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, April 23, 1749, and | lateral descendants :— 


John Chippindale 
of Farnley, Otley; bur. at 
Otley, Aug. 8, 1708. 

John = 
of Farnley, carpenter ; bap. at 
Otley, Jan. 30, 1658/9; bur. at 
Otley, Oct. 11, 1727 (will dated 
June 17, 1727). 


| 

John 
of Otley, joiner: bap. at 
Otley, Mar, 7, 1690/1 (called 
“eldest son” in his father’s 


| 
THOMAS CHIPPENDALE = 


mar. at Guiseley, Feb. 2, 1685/6; 
Feb. 1, 1746/7. 


Margaret 
our. at Otley, Jan. 26, 1668/9. 


Rebeeca Shave, 
bur. at Otley, 


Mary Drake, 


dau. of Thomas Drake, of Otley, mason; mar. 
July 3, 1715; bur. at Otley, Feb. 28, 
1728 


(i.) Catherine Redshaw = (ii.) Elizabeth (late Davis), © 


of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, of St. Martin’s-in-the- mar. at Fulham, Aug. 5, 
cabinet-maker ; bap. at Otley, Fields; mar. at St. 1777. (named as “the 
June 5, 1718; died intestate; George’s Chapel, Hyde _relict”’ in intestacy pro- 


administration granted, Dec. 16, 
1779; bur. at St. Martin’s, 
Nov. 13, 1779. 


Thomas 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields ; 
bap. at St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, April 23, 1749 (lived 
at 59, Haymarket in 1817); 
died c. 1820 s.p. 


From this we learn that there are no 
longer, as we supposed, three Thomas Chip- 
pendales to be considered, and that it is 
the first of this name, not the second, that 
was in reality the subject of my previous 
article, being in all probability named after 
his maternal grandfather, Thomas Drake, 
as that Christian name appears nowhere 
else in this Chippendale pedigree that 
Colonel Chippindall has compiled. 

From Colonel Chippindall’s and Mr. A. 
W. Chippindale’s later researches we also 
learn that the name now accepted as Chip- 
pendale admitted of ‘an immense variety. 
From a list the latter has kindly lent me 
I note that over eighty varieties of the 
spelling occur, mostly from Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and neighbouring localities, and 
ranging down the centuries from Chipindale, 


1307; Chepyngdale, 1379 (this occurs 
again in 1535); Chipindall, 1597 ; Chipen- 
dell, 1637; Chipindayll, 1703; whilst, 


strange to say, one of the most ancient 


Park, May 19, 1748; 
bur. at St. Martin’s, 
Sept. 7, 1772. 


ceedings.) 


Ann Whitehead, 


mar, at St. Martin’s, July 16, 1793. 


(1258) and the most modern are the same— 
Chippendale. 


This strange coincidence is repeated 
again in the place-names, which, though 
naturally not so numerous, show much the 
same variety of spelling. Chipinden and 
Chippenden occur in Domesday Book (1085) ; 
and Chippendale in 1102; Cepndel, 1102; 
Chepyngdale, 1230 ; Chippendal and Chipin- 
dale, 1258; Chippingdale, 1296; Chypyn- 
dale, 1352; Chippyndale and Chippingdon, 
temp. Elizabeth. 


The name would seem to have originated 
in the little valley of Chippingdale, a place- 
name which is mentioned in the earliest 
Pipe Roll relating to Lancashire, in the reign 
of Henry I. In the thirteenth century 
the name began to be used as a surname, 
as in a charter, without date but between 
1230-1256, Robert signs as “persona de 
Chippingdale” (see Cheetham Society’s 
N.S., vol. xxvi., pp. 165-6), and in 1246-7 
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Lancashire Assize Rolls, 30-31 Henry III., 


«we find Dyke de Chypendale as a surety 


for a defendant’s appearance. The earliest 
church registers of Chipping are in 1559, 
but there are no Chippindales in them. 
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| apparently, most of the principal monuments 
and tombstones are still preserved there or 
|relaid as a flooring. It should be remem- 
bered that the site of the present National 
Gallery once formed part of the churchyard 


Another very strong proof that the | of old St. Martin’s. 
cabinet-maker’s family was of Yorkshire) I may say that there are a couple of old, 
extraction is afforded by these researches, | large, square-backed, wide-seated arm-chairs, 
in which is mentioned an Indenture of! covered in dark red plush velvet, preserved 
Lease and Release of April 30, 1770, now in the royal pew at the eastern end of the 
in the West Riding Registry at Leeds, south gallery by the chancel. The wooden 
in which the name of ‘‘ Thomas Chippindale | part of the arms ends in a lion’s face or 
(sic) of St. Martin’s Lane, London, cabinet-| mask ; the same on the knee of the cabriole 


_maker,’’ appears, together with those of 


three of his uncles, William, Benjamin, 
and Joseph. These documents are in re- 
spect of a messuage, gardens, orchards, 
&e., in Broughgate, in Otley. 

May I conclude on a more personal note ? 
There had been some doubt expressed as to 
what was the age of Thomas Chippendale 
when he died. Mr. Perey Macquoid, in his 
great work on the ‘History of English 
Furniture’ (1906, vol. iii., p. 134, ‘ Age of 
Mahogany ’), says that “ facts go to prove 
that he died at the age of about 70.” Miss 
Simon claims to be the first to give the actual 
date of his burial as Nov. 13, 1779, 
and that he was buried at St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields. But no age was stated. Her 
statement is confirmed by a personal in- 
spection I made a short while ago of the 
clearly written parchment transcript of the 
burial entries of the parish, and_ there, 
under date Nov. 13, 1779, appears the 
name ‘‘ Thomas Chippendale. M.,’’ plainly 
enough. But there is no entry of age. 
Of course this can now be arrived at by his 
baptismal entry at Otley on June 5, 1718, 
as shown in the before-mentioned pedigree. 
And further, it is confirmed by the copy 
which Mr. A. W. Chippindale has made of 
the Account Book of Funeral Expenses 
belonging to the parish (which was not 
accessible when I was at the church), and 
which he has shown me, in which the age 
is given as “‘62 yrs”; and further, pre- 
sumably, the cause of his death—‘‘ Consp.”’ 
This undoubtedly means ‘ consumption,” 
as it often occurs, whilst others are given 
as “ dropsy,” “‘ fever,” and S.P.’’ for small- 
pox. . 

His body was probably amongst those 
removed to the burial-ground belonging to 
St. Martin’s, near the almshouses at Camden 
Town, when the mother church was _ re- 
stored some 80 years ago. Those also 
in the spacious crypt were removed, but, 


leg, which itself is supported on a lion’s 
claw-foot. The legs at the back are simi- 
larly designed. The wood is_ probably 
mahogany, but covered by a thick coating 
of varnish or some other disfiguring sub- 
stance. Whether the chairs were pre- 
sented, as has been suggested, by the great 
cabinet-maker himself when he was a neigh- 
bouring parishioner, there is no evidence to 
show; but, to my mind, though they may 
be of the “‘ Chippendale period,” they seem 
|to disclose a heavier and more foreign 
character—possibly Dutch—than is usually 
associated with Engish ‘ Chippendale” 
furniture. With scarcely an exception the 
interior of the church is devoid of monu- 
ments. 

And now, in conclusion, let me say that 
having once formed the opinion that there 
were three Thomas Chippendales in succes- 
sion—and, worse still, having recorded it 
in ‘N. & Q.’—now that I have very good 
reason to believe that it is not the case, 
it only remains for me to make my humble 
amende in the same pages, and so prevent 
your readers in future from falling into that 
error to which, I am afraid, I may have led 
some of them in the past. 

J.S. Upat, F.S.A. 


THE SO-CALLED SPANISH ARCHITEC- 
TURE OF ARRAS. 

Tr is at last being recognized by writers on 
Arras that the architecture of the Grande 
and Petite Places in that town is not in 
the ‘Spanish style” but is of purely local 
origin. It is, therefore, disappointing to 
find in the ‘Blue Guide to Belgium and the 
Western Front’ a statement to the effect 
that 
both squares were enclosed by sevénteenth- 
century houses built in a quaint uniform style 
during the Spanish domination (p. 80). 

It is true that nothing here is said as to- 
the architecture being Spanish, but to the- 
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general reader that would probably be the 
inference, supported as it is by local guide- 
books and popular belief. The statement 
as it stands, however, is not even true his- 
torically, for both squares took their present 
(or pre-war) aspect in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, after the Spanish 
domination had come to an end. 

Joanne (‘ Northern France,’ 1914) has no 
mention of Spanish architecture at Arras, 
and the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ (11th ed.) 
is also silent on the subject. The latter 
correctly states :— 

The lofty houses which border the spacious 
squares known as the Grande and Petite Places 
are in the Flemish style. They are built with 
their upper storeys projecting over the footway 
and supported on columns so as to form arcades. 

Yet well-informed writers like M. Le 
Gentil (1877), M. Ardouin-Dumazet (1898), 
the Abbé Drimille (1913), and M. André 
de Poncheville (1920) have repeated and 
so perpetuated the common belief that these 
purely Flemish buildings are in the Spanish, 
or Hispano-Flemish, style. 

M. Le Gentil, after speaking of the “ en- 
semble sans exemple”’’ of the two squares, 
goes on to say :— 

Les Flandres en effet ainsi que 1l’Espagne 
n’ont conservé rien qui puisse lui étre comparé. 
Toutes les maisons hispano-flamandes, de cet en- 
semble, avec leurs pignons droits découpés .. . 
frappent d’étonnement et d’admiration qui- 
conque les voit pour la premiére fois (‘ Le vieil 
Arras,’ p. 501). 

M. Ardouin-Dumazet, in his ‘ Voyage en 
France,’ speaks also of ‘“‘ les hautes maisons 
de style hispano-flamand’’ of the squares, 
and the Abbé Drimille, in his ‘ Guide his- 
torique et archéologique,’ writes :— 

Voici la Grand’ Place et son musée de vieilles 
maisons hispano-flamandes. Elles forment un 
ensemble sans égal: ni les Flandres ni 1’Espagne 
n’ont rien de semblable (p. 31). 

The houses of the Petite Place also, he 
states, are built in the same style—“ le style 
hispano-flamand: presque toutes sont du 
siécle.”’ 

More surprising is it to find M. André de 
Poncheville endorsing the popular belief :— 

Les places complétaient I’hétel de ville et son 
beffroi. Leurs maisons hispano-flamandes & 
pignons dentelés avaient eu leur expression totale 
dans la Maison Commune (‘ Arras et |’ Artois 
devastés,” p. 93). 

This would almost seem to imply that 
the Hétel de Ville itself was Hispano- 
Flemish in style, and such a_ belief un- 
doubtedly exists though not finding definite 


expression in the guide-books. The Hétel | in its original form in 1499. 
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de Ville, it is true, was built between the 
years 1501 and 1517, and chronologically 
therefore might claim to be ‘ Spanish.” 
But the design of this ‘‘Gothie palace,” 
as it is styled by M. Camille Enlart, was 
inspired by the Town Hall at St. Quentin 
and owed nothing to Spain. The upper 
part of the belfry,* which originally dated 
from 1551-73, was the work of an artist 
born near Bapaume. The later Renaissance 
wing (1572) was also from the design of a 
local man and was Flemish in character. 

What is known as the ‘“‘ Spanish domina- 
tion’? in Arras is usually defined as the 
period 1493-1640. But from the time of 
Maximilian of Austria to the abdication 
of Charles V. in 1555 it would be more 
correct, perhaps, to speak of the Habs- 
burg or Austrian domination. Charles V., 
indeed, had in some respects more in common 
with the land of his birth than with his 
mother’s country, Spain, and until his 
disappearance from the stage direct Spanish 
influence in Artois and Flanders counted 
for very little. Even with the coming of 
Spanish statesmen and_ soldiers under 
Philip II. the domestic life of the ordinary 
citizen went on pretty much as_ before, 
and Spanish influence in Arras hardly 
extended to matters of art—at any rate not 
to architecture. The Flemish tradition 
continued unimpaired throughout the reigns 
of the three Philips until the restoration 
of Arras to France, and well into the reign 
of Louis XIV. 

The period of the real Spanish domina- 
tion in Arras is thus reduced to something 
less than a century, for although the town 
was not definitely assigned to France till 
1659, it had been in French possession 
since its capture in 1640 by the armies 
of Louis XIII. During the siege of that 
year, and again in 1654, when the Spaniards 
made an attempt to regain possession, the 
houses in both squares were badly damaged, 
a fact referred to by the well-informed 
writer of the ‘ Michelin Guide’ (1920) :— 

The hombardments of 1640 and 1654 demolished 
or seriously damaged a large number of the 
houses. Their facades were rebuilt in stone, not, 
as is commonly believed, in the Spanish, but in 
the Flemish, style (p. 30). 


But this rebuilding did not take place 
immediately. Down to this time most of 
the houses in both squares had been of 


* The belfrv was begun in 1463, thirtv years 
before the ‘“‘ Snanish domination,” and finished 
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timber, but the further erection of wooden 
dwellings had been forbidden in 1574. 
Some houses of stone no doubt existed 
before this time, and one, partly of 
thirteenth-century date, still stands un- | 
damaged on the north side of the Grande 
Place. But neither square during the period 
of the Spanish domination bore the appear- 
ance that has since become familiar. Both 
probably presented what M. Drimille calls 
a ‘‘péle-méle des maisons en bois et en 
pierre,’ at once irregular and picturesque, 
without any attempts at order or uniformity. 
Tt was not till the time of the French 
intendant Chauvelin, in 1670, that the | 
alinement of the houses in the squares and | 
in the connecting Rue de la Taillerie was | 
regulated and fixed, thus converting the | 
“péle-méle”’ into a unified yet artistic | 
whole. 


These new houses were faced with | 
brick and stone and were of varying design | 
and size, but uniform in style. Some few | 
of the dwellings erected during the Spanish 
period may have been preserved, and one | 
such, at least, belonging to the first | 
of the seventeenth century, still stands in 
the Rue de la Taillerie. But the majority 
are—or were—-subsequent to 1670; one, 
still standing in the Petite Place is dated: 
1685. 

M. Camille Enlart’s description of these | 
houses is worth quoting :— 

C’étaient des maisons de briques avec chain- 
ages et encadrements de pierre blanche, et au 
rez-de-chaussée un étroit portique de grés, formé 
d’arcs en anse de panier et de minces colonnes 
doriques. Les maisons avaient chacune deux 
étages supérieurs et un pignon ondulé, composé 
dun fronton cintré raccordé & deux grandes 
consoles renversées. Presque toutes ces maisons 
gardaient leurs enseignes de pierre, reproduisant 
celles, bien antérieures, des demeures qu’elles 
avaient remplacées (‘ Arras avant la Guerre,’ p. 14). 

M. Enlart, writing in 1916, uses the past 
tense, as if everything had been destroyed. | 
But the reality, though bad, is not so bad 
as that. There are many houses in the 
Grande Place, especially on the east side, 
that have survived the war, some damaged, 
others intact. Too many, however, have 
disappeared. But all will be rebuilt accord- 
ing to the old design, and where possible 
with the old materials. Already the re- 
construction of the squares is making rapid 
progress. 

Regarding the architecture of the Grande 
and Petite Places, M. Enlart has this to 
say :— 

De 1493 & 1640 Arras appartint a l’Espagne, 
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change, attribuait & l’art espagnol l’architecture 
de ses places. En réalité, elles étaient presque 
totalement antérieures ou postérieures a la 
domination de Espagne: la partie visible des 
maisons datant de la seconde moitié du XVITe 
siécle et leurs caves des XIIe, XIIIe, et XIVe. 
. Cest Vart des Pays-Bays qu’il fallait 
assimiler toutes les pittoresques facades & 
pignons des places. Nulle trace dans tout cela 
d’art espagnol.” 

Yet so persistent is the “ tradition ” that 
curious tourists have been known to find 
evidence of Spanish influence in a malformed 
semicircular arch in one of the now exposed 
cellars of the Petite Place, seeing in it, 
no doubt, some supposed resemblance to 
the work of the Moors in Spain! When 
once this train of thought is set going it 
may lead far. So one is not altogether 
surprised to find in a printed lecture, 
published by the National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, this 
amazing statement concerning Arras :— 

The visitor with architectural interests will 
find much here to hold his attention for a long 
time, notably the Moorish Square, &c. 

At what period the belief in the Spanish 
origin of the seventeenth-century buildings 
in Arras first arose nobody seems to know. 
Victor Hugo, in 1837, speaks of 
deux places curieuses & pignons en volutes dans 
le style flamand-espagnol du temps de Louis XIII., 
but he may only have been repeating what 
he had heard. His reference to the time 
of Louis XIII. is to be remarked. But 
only three years elapsed between the loss 
of Arras by Spain and the death of 
Louis XIII., and, as we have seen, the houses 
in the squares are generally some thirty 
or forty years later in date. Paul Verlaine, 
whose mother came from Fampoux, a 
village near Arras, speaks of 

la ville aux toits follets 
Poignardant, espagnols, les ciels épars de Flandre 
Taking this as his text M. Henri Potez, in 
a little book on Arras belonging to a series 
called ‘ Villes meurtries de la France’ 
(1918), writes :— 

[Verlaine] répétait avec ingénuité ce qu’il avait 
oui dire. Pour nos péres des Ages romantiques 
tout était espagnol en Artois et dans les Flandres. 
C’est qu’é leur appétit rien n’était beau qui ne 
vint de loin, rien ne méritait considération qui 
ne décelAt une origine exotique. <A leurs yeux, le 
clair de lune lui-méme était allemand ! 

This would seem to imply thet, in the 
opinion of M. Potez, the “‘ Spanish tradition ” 
in Arras dates only from the time of the 
Romantic movement. It may be so. It 


et Popinion populaire, qui prend si souvent le 


may be that this popular belief is a gift 
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to us, with * Hernani,’ from the imaginative; Being in Venice in 1889, after one day 


fancy of the Victor of Romance. 

The newer guide-books, however, are 
discarding the old belief. The ‘ Michelin 
Guide,’ as we have seen, throws it over 
altogether. The popular ‘Guide Davrinche’ 
seeks 8 compromise :— 

Maisons espagnoles disent les uns, hispano- 
flamandes affirment d’autres; c’est juste, si 
Yon entend par 14 que les premiéres des ces 
maisons datent de la domination espagnole ; 
mais que l’on ne prétende pas y voir une importa- 
tion étrangére: elles sont filles du génie francais 
et de l’art artésien. 


But the better course is to say quite 
frankly with M. Enlart, ‘‘ No trace here of 
Spanish art.” F. H. CHertHam. 


THE SOTTO PIOMBI, OR THE 
PIOMBI, VENICE. 


In The Times of Dec. 14, 1921, p. 9, c. 5, 
‘Modern Use for Venice Prisons’ is an 
editorial note in which it is stated that 
“'The prisons underneath the leaden roof 
of the Doges’ Palace, known as the Piombi, 
were destroyed in 1797.” 

As to these prisons guide-books are not 
agreed :— 

From the landing-place from which the Ducal 
apartments are entered, stairs lead to the famous 
Sotto Piombi at the top of the building—-as their 
name denotes, ‘‘ under the leads.” They were 
formerly used as prisons.... Jacopo [sic] 
Casanova was shut up in them in 1775 [true date 
1755-56]. Silvio Pellico was not confined here as 
so often stated. ...A few have been recently 
converted into dwelling apartments; the others 
are used forlumberrooms. (Murray’s ‘ Handbook, 
Northern Italy,’ 1874, p. 345.) 

The Piombi, or prisons under the leaden roof 
of the Palace, were destroyed in 1797, but have 
‘recently again been made accessible. (Baedeker’s 
* Northern Italy,’ 1886, p. 252.) 

From the Anticollegio a staircase leads to the 
famous Piombi, the ‘** Prisons under the leads ”’ 
(not shown) of the suffering in which Jacopo 
[sic] Casanova, who was imprisoned there in 
1755, has left such a dramatic description. 
Describing his imprisonment in the Piombi, Silvio 
Pellico says . . . [Here follows a quotation (trans- 
lated) from ‘ Le Mie Prigioni.’] (Augustus J. C. 
Hare’s ‘ Venice,’ 1896, p. 52.) 

From the Hall of the Ten... there was a 
natrow staircase leading out, by which one could 
go up to the Piombi. .. . Originally there were 
four of them; but during the revolution in 1797 
three were destroyed and only one preserved 
to act as a reminder. In these prisons Giordano 
Bruno before being handed over to the Inquisi- 
tion was kept; and later on, Silvio Pellico was 
detained there by the Austrian Government 
before being sent to Spielberg. (‘ Venice and 
Neighbourhood,’ A. Scrocchi, Editor, 
Venice, p. 77.) 


Milan, 
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visiting the Pozzi, having heard. that the 
Sotto Piombi had been restored, I told one 
of the attendants, or guards, that I wanted 
to visit them. He replied that they had 
been destroyed, and did not exist. The 
same reply from a second man. I made 
my request to a third. A similar reply. 


T answered “‘ But they have been restored.” 
| He then told me that I should have to get 
|leave from the director of the Palace. A 
‘few days later I called at the director's 
office. He at once gave me leave, and 
sent for a man to conduct me. 


Meanwhile, this very polite director told 
me that Casanova’s prison room was to 
be seen, also that lately there had been 
found many papers about him, which would 
be published in France. I was taken up 
many flights of stairs by one of the guards. 
I find in my diary :— 

I don’t think that he [the guard] knew much 
about the place. However, he showed me the 
prison room of Jacques Casanova. Like most 
of the rest of the Sotto Piombi it appears to be 
quite a restoration. Still, there is a_ little 
room. . . . At the window side it is about 
12 feet [the other end is smaller]. The window 
is very strongly barred, and looks into the build- 
ing, being some feet away from the outside roof 
wall. The door is undoubtedly old—very low 
and very thick, about 6 or 7 inches. It has a 
round hole through it, about 7 inches in diameter, 
and a heavy Icck bar on the outside. There is 
not much else to be seen in the way of dun- 
geons. The guard showed me a place which 
he said had been the torture chamber. There 
is a big sort of block (pulley block) in the roof. 


The rough outline in my diary makes 
the window end of the Casanova room 
about 12 feet wide, the opposite end about 
10, the door side about 14, and side oppo- 
site about 13. 

If this room is a reproduction of one occu- 
pied by Casanova, it is probably his second 
cachot, that from which he escaped. 

The assertion in Murray’s ‘ Handbook,’ 
that Silvio Pellico was not confined in the 
Sotto Piombi, “as so often stated,” is a 
contradiction of what Pellico writes in 
chaps. 22, 39, 44, 47, 49, where he says 
that he was imprisoned there before his 
removal to the prison of San Michele, 
whence, after being sentenced to fifteen 
years imprisonment, he was taken to Spiel- 
berg in Moravia. I am referring to ‘ Mes 
Prisons,’ 1838, an abbreviated translation 
of * Le Mie Prigioni.’ 

RoBeRT PIERPOINT. 
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ENGLISH ARMY SLANG AS USED IN| Who should drive the object struck to the 
THE GREAT WAR. | greatest distance. But I am not sure of 
‘this, though I am sure there were no holes 
(See 12 S. ix. 341, 378, 383, 415. 423, 455, to negotiate as in gelf. But certainly there 

465, 499, 502, 538.) is a cousinship between all these various 
WE are indebted to Mr. E. Lonspate Deicu- g@mes— golf, hockey, the game depicted in 
ToN for the following more or less travestied the ‘Book of Hours,’ cambuc and cammug. 


’ like a game of golf. 


Russian words which were adopted by the 
troops serving in Russia and used there as’ 
were ‘‘sanfaryan”’ and ‘‘napoo”’ on the 
Western Front. 


BARISHNYA Strictly an unmarried | 

lady. To Tommy, any “ bird.” | 

Do SvIpaNYA! (40 Good-bye! The! 
Russian expression meaning Aw revoir ! | 

PIANNY (opansiii). Drunk. 

PoZHALYSTA (no#iasyiicra). Please. | 

SPASSIBA (cnacn6o). Thanks. 

STARIE CHELEVEK (crapbiii An old 
man. <A term applied to the C.O., or 
any other person in authority. 

XAROSHIE (xopomiii). (Pronounce “x ” as Scottish | 
An expression of satisfaction. | 
Equivalent to Trés bier and as much. 
mutilated in pronunciation. 

YAH NE PpANEMIYU (a He nonmmaw). “I dont | 
understand.” An expression most  fre-| 
quently used by Tommy in making love’ 
to his barishnya. | 

“ ZDRASTVITYE!”? (Contracted very often into | 
‘“Zdrast!”) The Russian form of greeting | 
is 3xpactyiite,” meaning ‘‘ Be healthy !” | 
Adopted by the troops it became the general | 
form of greeting among themselves. | 

[No English Army Slang will appear in the 

next three numbers of ‘ N. & Q.’] 


Earty Batt Games.— In The Daily Mail 
of Dec. 22, 1921, there appears a reproduc- 
tion of an illustration from a ‘ Book of 
Hours’ (c, 1500) in the British Museum 
representing what looks extraordinarily 
This reminded me of a 
passage in A. Abram’s ‘ English Life and 
Manners in the Later Middle Ages’ (p. 235), 
as follows: ‘‘ Other statutes and procla- 
mations include among unlawful games, 
[temp.Rich. II.] . . . cambuc, probably 
a kind of golf, the ball being hit with a’ 
curved bat called a bandy.” This again) 
Treminds me of a game in vogue in the Isle | 
of Man from days of yore locally called | 
cammug. Both the game itself and the, 
stout curved stick, preferably of gorse, are. 
named cammug. The two names cambuc. 
and camm are virtually identical, the) 
labial letter “‘b”’ of the one having been | 
softened into the nasal labial ‘‘m” of the 
other. If I am not mistaken, cammug' 
differed from both golf and hockey, con-. 
sisting, I think, of a trial of strength as to. 


CHARLES SWYNNERTON, F.S.A. 


PRIVILEGES GRANTED BY THE LoRD OF 
THE MaAnor.—An interesting sidelight on 
the social life of the time of James I[., and 


incidentally on the comprehensive nature 


of the privileges which it was in the power 
of the lord of the manor to give, is shown 
by the following copy of a paper in my 
possession. It seems extraordinary that 
the amenities of even a small country 
village should be so disregarded as to 
permit such rights to any one person, how- 
ever important he might be locally. John 
Smyth was the steward of the Hundred 
of Berkeley and the writer of the ‘ Lives of 
the Berkeleys.’ 

Wee Sr William Cooke and St Thomas Estcourt 
knights executors of the last will and Testament 
of the Right Honble Henry lord Berkley de- 
ceased, doe hereby, as farre as in us lyeth, grant, 
and give leave unto John Smyth of Nibly in the 
County of Glouc gent, for the better compostinge, 
soylinge, and refreshinge of the arrable lands 
of the said John in Nibly aforesaid, to bringe 
and cast strawe into the streets and highwayes 
their, And the same afterwards to shovell togeat her 
on heapes and cary into the arrable grounds of 
the said John, fforbiddinge all others to enter- 
medle in the like in any the streets and high- 
wayes in Nibly aforesaid, without the leave of 
the said John. Witnes our hands, this p’sent 
ixth of May. 1614. THO: Estcourt. 

Rotanp AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 


FIELDINGIANA.—Leslie Stephen, in his 
essay on Fielding, says :— 

Though I do net think that he [i.e. Taine] is at 
his best in discussing the ‘‘ amiable buftalo,”’ 
Fielding, he makes a criticism, which may help 
us to a further judgment. 

I do not wish to be hypercritical, but 
I may point out that Taine does not call 
Fielding ‘‘an amiable buffalo.” He is 
apostrophizing Fielding, and he _ says, 
‘“L’homme tel que vous le concevez, est 
un bon buffle.”” It is also, I should think, 
an open question whether ‘‘ amiable buffalo ”’ 
is a correct translation of bon buffle. A 
certain élan des sens, a certain bouillonne- 
ment du sang, are included in Taine’s 
conception of a good buffalo, as is clearly 
shown by the context. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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Mrs. JoaNNA STEPHENS.—This lady’s! 2. When were first published Benjémin 
biography is not given in the ‘D.N.B.’ She} Disraeli’s editions of the following works 
published, on June 16, 1739, a receipt for | by Isaac Disraeli: ‘ Quarrels of Authors,’ 
the cure of the stone and gravel, which| ‘Calamities of Authors,’ ‘ Amenities of 
raised considerable dust among the medical | Literature,’ and the other works of Isaac 
faculty in this country and abroad judging | included in the Routledge seven-volume 
by the 13 entries in the British Museum | edition of 1858, with the exception of the 
Catalogue. Parliament, we are told by ‘Curiosities of Literature’ and the ‘Com- 
herself, paid her £5,000 to make the receipt | mentaries on the Reign of Charles I.,’ the 
public for the use and benefit of mankind. first publication dates of which were 1849 
Her medicines were a powder, a decoction and 1851 respectively ? M. T. H.S. 
and pills, the powder consisting of egg-shells | 
and snails both calcined: while the decoction, ‘‘ SUNT OCULOS CLARI QUI CERNIS SIDERA 
was made by boiling some herbs (together Tanquam.”—In The Linguist; or Weekly 
with a ball which consisted of soap, swine’s| Instructions in the French and German Lan- 
cresses burnt to a blackness, and honey) in| guages, of April 9, 1825, p. 33, the author 
water. The ingredients of the pills were also | writes :— 
snails calcined, with wild-carrot seeds,; The ablest: Latin scholar on seeing for the first 
burdock seeds, ashen keys, hips and haws, | time the well-known puzzling line, “ Sunt oculos 


- all burnt to blackness, soap and honey. The | clari qui cernis sidera tanquam,”’ is obliged to give 
2 it a moment’s consideration to arrange the words 


| in their logical order, and this operation, which is 
’ {rapidly performed whenever the grammati 
as to how to administer them to the patient. | rules and inflexions of a language are known, 

The receipt was published on two leaves | would be rather impeded than assisted by the 
which the binder was directed to place after | —— et ton —" which thou seest stars 
the Tables of Contents at the beginning of a | thie“ 
12mo book, the title page of which is missing wrote this well- 
in both copies I have seen. The title page| line” ? The Linguist, in two volumes, 
in the British Museum copy is given in MS. | began March 26, 1825, and ended March 18, 
as follows: ‘The Complete Family Piece 1826. The compiler or author was, accord. 
and Country Gentleman’s and Farmer's | ™g toa former owner of my copy, and certain. 
Guide,’ which repeats the sub-titles of the’ internal evidence, Daniel Boileau, author of 
three parts or divisions of the little book, French Homonymes,’ &c. 


which was printed in London and sold by. Ropert PreRPornt. 


T. Longman at the Ship in Pater-noster | Vv : D P C 
Row, 1736 (according to the MS. title, but , — 
three years before the date of the lady’s| tell me when this 
signature at the end of the receipt). At the, and anything 
end of my copy there is a long list of books | My family have & painting on wood ret y 
sold by J. Clark, the first and last pages of / Him. It is obviously old, and is entitled 
which are also missing (press mark, 1147; View in Holland with Boats and Figures a 
b. 21). Ne ee | —such, at least, is the inscription printe 
on a piece of paper affixed to the back of the 
picture. 
ies. We have another painting on wood, ap- 
Queries parently by a Dutchman, of about the period 
WE must request correspondents desiring in- 1640-1690. It depicts a number of figures 
formation on family matters of only private interest of men and women grouped in various atti- 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries | tudes around a dog and a well-dressed dwarf. 


i der that irect. 
is said by family tradition to represent the 


Auk meeting of some secret or masonic society. 
DisRAELI QUERIES.—1. Ixionin Heaven’ | But there is nothing about the picture by: 
and ‘The Infernal Marriage.’ Were these | which to identify either author or subject. 
short pieces published in book form prior to H. WILBERFORCE-BELL. 
1853? They were published in The New| 21, Park Crescent, Oxford. 
Monthly in the early thirties, and in Sep- ; 
tember, 1853, a letter from Disraeli in} Psatm txxxit.—Has the extraordinary 
Monypenny’s ‘Life’ shows that they had! mistake regarding the heading of this psalm 
recently been issued as a book. in the Common Prayer Book been remarked. 
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before in ‘N. & Q.’? The Latin heading | 
of all the other psalms is a translation, 
roughly, of the opening words. . But in the 
case of the 83rd Psalm the heading, Deus, 
quis similis, has nothing in common with 
the opening words, “ Hold not thy tongue.”’ 
Verse 9 of the 89th Psalm contains the 
words, ** Who is like unto thee ?” 
H. WILBERFORCE-BELL. 


ErcHUM OF ERGHUM, YORKSHIRE.—Can 
any reader tell me where I can find any 
account of this family, of whom Sir William 
de Erghum of Erghum (buried in St. Mary’s, 
Bridlington, in 1347) left by his wife Sybil 
(d. and h. of Sir Henry FitzAucher) three 
sons, William, Ralph and Aucher. 

Is there any pedigree or other account of 
them in any county or local history ? Have 
they been long extinct, and, if so, are they 
represented in the female line? Burke’s 
‘Armory ’ does not mention the name. 

C. J. Bruck ANGIER. 


Joun WESLEY’s First PuBLICATION— 
In the account of John Wesley in the 
‘D.N.B.’ it is stated that the first book 
he published was a translation of ‘ The. 
Imitation of Christ,’ but no bibliographical | 
details are given. In the writer’s possession | 
is a Jeather-bound volume (43 by 21), with | 
the following title page :— | 

The | Christian’s | Pattern: | or, a | Treatise | 
of the | Imitation of Christ | Translated from the | 
Latin of | Thomas & Kempis. | Compared with 
the Original, and | corrected throughout Le 
John Wesley, M.A., Fellow of Linc. Coll. Oxon. 
London: | Printed for C. Rivington, | at the’! 
Bible and Crown in St. Paul’s Church- | Yard. | 
MDCCXXXV. | 

A plate faces the title page with a steel | 
engraving of Our Lord on the Cross, and 
underneath in. italics :-— 

Christ a!so suffered, leaving us an Example 
yt we shouid follow his steps. Ist St. Pet. 2., c. 21. 

It would be interesting to know if there 
was any earlier edition of this work. 

WILLIAM Brown. 


InpeEx Eccresiasticus.—In 1890 there | 
was published by Joseph Foster a volume of 
‘List of Clergy and their Benefices,’ embracing 
the years 1800 to 1840 (Oxford, Parker ; 
Cambridge, Macmillan and Bowes). From 
pp. vii. and viii. of the Preface to that 
work, it is evident that the MS. for the 
preceding years, 1540 to 1800, was ready, 
but I suppose was never printed. 

Wanted to know, the whereabouts of that 
MS. now and the terms on which it may be | 
consulted. 


THe Hore, any 
reader give me the approximate date on 
which the Hdtel Vouillemont (now in the 
Rue Boissy d’Anglas) was opened in Paris ? 


Pio Nono.—Will some reader kindly let 
me have the date of the election of Pope 
Pius IX. and the date of hisdeath? G. F. 

[Pius IX. (Giovanni Maria Mastai-Ferretti) 
was elected June 16, 1846, and crowned June 21. 
He died Feb. 7, 1878.] 


THIRLWALL AND BunsSEN.—I am interested 
in the relations of Christian Bunsen, Prus- 
sian Ambassador to England 1840-54, to 
various English scholars. I would like to 
know whether the correspondence of Connop 
Thirlwall is accessible, also that of Christian 
Bunsen. 

J. J. Perowne, in his Preface to his edition 
of ‘Letters of Bishop Thirlwall, says: “T 


have selected and arranged those I thought 


most likely to be of general interest.” I 
am wondering whether he did not omit 
letters exchanged between Thirlwall and 
Bunsen. R. D. Owen. 


DETAILS OF ARTISTS 
soucHT.—Information is sought as to bio- 
graphical details of the following water- 
colour artists, samples of whose work occur 
in my collection :— 

1. Bernard Evans (landscape). 

2. Ernest Griset (caricature). 

3. J. D. Harding (landscape). 
4, H. A. Harper (landscape). 
5. G. J. Knox (shipping). 
6. R. T. Landells (sea subjects). 
7. Paul Marny (street architecture). 
8. R. H. Nibbs (boats). 

9. C. Pearson (landscape). 
10. E. Pugh (architecture). 
11. N. Pocock (sea subjects). 
12. T. S. Robbins (landscape). 
13. H. R. Rose (figure subjects). 
14. F. P. Searle (landscape). 
15. Marianne Smallpiece (landscape). 
16. J. T. Serres (ships). 
17. E. Tucker (landscape). 
18. B. B. Wadham (landscape). 
T. Cann Hucues, F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


THE ‘‘ ABYSSINIAN”’ Cross.—Can any- 
one tell me the history of the ‘‘ Abyssinian ”’ 
cross that was carried in procession at 
Westminster Abbey on Armistice Day ? 

M.A. P. 
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NaTHANTEL Eaton, designate! 
of Harvard College, was the sixth son of 
the Rev. Richard Eaton, vicar of Budworth, 
Cheshire. What was his mother’s maiden 
name? He is said to have been twice 
married, one of his wives being a daughter 
of Thomas Graves of Virginia. I should 
be glad to obtain the dates and further 
particulars of these two marriages. The 
*D.N.B.,’ xvi. 337, does not throw any! 
light on these points. G. F. R. B. 


GrorGE the third 
son of the Rev. William Eveleigh, vicar of | 
Aylesford, Kent, graduated B.A. at Oxford | 
University from Brasenose in 1832. The 
date and place of his death are required. 

G. F. R. B. 


‘Not So Bap As WE SEEM’: CHARLES. 
KyicHt.—Who was the Charles Knight) 
mentioned as one of the performers in 1851 ? 
Was he by any chance Charles Parsons 
Knight, the landscape painter, son of Canon | 
William Knight of Bristol ? 

W. HayTHORNE. 


“ AN ANAGRAM.—Has_ the 
word “ Moliére’’ ever been explained as an | 
anagram similar to ‘‘ Voltaire” ? 

A. Scorr. 


AUTHORS WANTED.—1. Will anyone kindly en- 
lighten me as to the authorship of the following : | 
‘* He crossed the flood at such a narrow point as | 
scarcely to feel the chill,’’ obviously referring to a 
last passage ? Is the quotation verbally correct ? | 

JOHN FORBES. 


2. Can any of your readers kindly oblige with the 
author of the following lines :-— 
“* A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathise.” 
Cc. L. H. 
[From a poem by Anna Laetitia Waring, 
beginning | 
** Father, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for me,’ 
which may be found in several collections—e.g., | 
* Poems of the Inner Life’’ (Sampson Low). 


3. Some years ago, when in the British Museum, 
in perusing a volume of poems there was one that | 
appealed to me. The theme was faithfulness | 
after loss of the loved one, and each stanza ended 
with the word ‘‘ Instead,” in the sense that none 
other would do instead. I think the writer was 
of the Victorian period, but as I mislaid my note | 
about the poem and am without the name or the | 
first line, I am unable to find it by knowledge of | 
the last word in a sense contrary to the literal 
meaning. 

If any of your readers can guide me to this 
poem by furnishing name and author I will be 
very much obliged. Fitz-MINSTRELLE. | 


NOTES AND 


Personal Sketches’ 


rie S. X. Jan. 7, 1922. 
Replies. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT : 
LADY MARY KING. 
(12 S. ix. 490.) 


THE lady referred toin The European Maga- 
zine was Lady Mary Elizabeth King, third 


| daughter of the second Earl of Kingston. 


Two accounts of the tragedy referred to are 
known to me, one in the ‘ Memoirs of the 
Comtesse de Boigne’ (vol. i., p. 119), 
the other in a modern compilation, ‘ Love 
Romances of the Aristocracy,’ by Thornton 
Hall, barrister-at-law. It is also cautiously 
referred to by Sir Jonah Barrington in his 
(vol. i., p. 196). The 
Comtesse’s account is that of a contempo- 
rary and she was a personal friend and 
claims deep affection for Lady Mary King. 
At the same time her recollections were 
written down without notes and there are 
obvious omissions in her account of the 
tragedy. Briefly, she tells us that Lady 
Mary at the age of about 18 eloped with 


‘Colonel Fitzgerald, who was the natural 


of her mother’s brother and _ therefore 
‘her cousin in blood. Fitzgerald was a 


pr in the Guards, tall, handsome, and 
popular. 


He was about 30, was married, 
and had been Mary’s playfellow since she 
was a child. This fatal infatuation seized 
these two otherwise excellent persons and 
they were found at a house in Kennington, 


‘where Mary, dressed in boy’s clothes, was 
| waiting to embark for America with her 


lover. There was an _ inconclusive duel 
in Hyde Park between Colonel Fitzgerald 
and Colonel King, Mary’s brother. She 


| was enceinte, and her family hurried her off 


to a lonely house belonging to her father, 
on the shores of the Atlantic in the west of 
Ireland. According to the Comtesse, Mary 
feared for the life of the child she was about 
| to bring into the world, and she induced 
_the woman who was in charge of her to agree 
to send a letter to Colonel Fitzgerald begging 
him to send a reliable agent to the nearest 
village to take away the child. The woman 
gave up the letter to her father, then Vis- 
count Kingsborough, and he used it as a 
means to entrap Fitzgerald. The letter was 
allowed to go to him, for the father suspected 
that Fitzgerald would come for the child him- 
self. He did, alone, and disguised. He 
was murdered by Mary’s father and 
brothers, and the letter and Mary’s minia- 
ture found on him were brought to her 
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covered with his blood. She was delivered 
of a stillborn child and went raving mad, 
so that it was necessary to place her under 
forcible restraint. 

Mr. Thornton Hall’s version is more 
favourable to the unhappy girl’s family. 
According to him Co onel Fitzgerald followed 
her to Mitchelstown Castle, the family seat 
in County Cork, not to receive the child, but 
to car y out a second elopement. Lord 
Kingsborough and his son heard of his pre- 
sence in disguise, went to his hotel and burst 
in the door of his room, on which a desperate 
struggle took place. Fitzgerald had pointed 


*‘ ANYTHING FoR A Quiet Lire’ (12 S. ix. 
181, 202, 225).—It may interest Mr. Duc- 
DALE SYKES and perhaps others if I quote 
from an entry made in one of my note- 
books on Elizabethan dramatic subjects, 
the entry having been made not later than 
1918, probably in 1917 :— . 

Anything for a Quiet Life—Middleton and 
Webster. Middleton—IlI., ITI., IV. 2, 3, V. la (to 
George’s entry), 3; Webster—I., IV. 1, V. 1b, 2. 


The Webster in I. from Knavesby’s entrance and 
|in V. 2, and IV. 1, is very characteristic. I have 
| much more doubt in considering the other author 
| Middleton. The work does not bear many of 
| his marks; but I think it is his nevertheless. 


exactly correct. Burke records that Lady | 


a pistol at Colonel King’s head and was about It will be seen that I divided the final 
to fire when Lord Kingsborough shot him | act into three scenes, whereas Mr. Sykes, 
dead. Lady Mary was not insane, but was doubtless following Dyce, divides it into 
sent to the family of a Welsh clergyman, two only. As I have not the play by me, 
where she lived under an assumed name. | T cannot say to what extent I differ from 
She recovered her old health and gaiety him in regard to that Act. As for the 
and married the clergyman, who was a rest of the play, he gives no reason for his 
widower. ‘belief that the earlier part IV. is 
Colonel Fitzgerald’s wife demanded ven- Webster's; but I am very ready to admit 
geance for femyrtorty but the family were | that he has made out a good case for adding. 
too strong for vengeance to reach them. |. i. amd II. i., or at least a share in them, 
Colonel King was tried at Cork Assizes in| t? the scenes which so long ago I credited 
April, 1798, but acquitted, as no one came Webster. ; 
forward to prosecute. A month later his |, In reference to Mr. Sykes's remark regard- 
father, who had in the interval succeeded | img ‘ Appius and Virginia, another memo 
to the Earldom of Kingston, was brought | in my notebook, dating probably about 
to trial by his peers, but found “ Not) 1914, sets down my idea of the authorship 
guilty,” as no one appeared to prosecute. 2% ““ Webster and (?) Heywood.” This 
Mr. Thornton Hall describes this trial as| WS before I had seen any attribution of the 
taking place at Westminster, but it is clear| Play to Heywood. Another entry which I 
from Sir Jonah Barrington’s narrative that it | find in my notebook, attributing ‘'The 
took place in the chamber of the Irish House Bloody Banquet’ to Middleton and (7?) 
of Commons on College Green. The Com-) Dekker, indue2s me to suggest that Mr. 
tesse de Boigne declares that the Earl and_| Sykes should turn his undoubted enthusiasm 
his son aroused “ great indignation” and @d energy to that play. I pointed out 
‘‘ general opprobrium ” by their action. Sir | Years ago in an article in Modern P hilology 
Jonah Barrington says that he had a “ high | (Jan., 1911) that external evidence favoured 
regard” for the Earl, and Mr. Thornton Dekker’s authorship, and the discovery of 
Hall says that he was welcomed by con- Anthony & Wood’s play-list (Mod. Lang. 
As to Lady Mary King’s fate, it is clear 
that the story is inaccurate, and of the rest of the play as 
that Mr. Hall’s is nearer the truth if not not very characteristic. I am not aware 
that, except for any unpublished effort, 
any attempt has been made to solve the 


Mary Elizabeth King married, in April, 1805) authorship of this play. 


(about eight years after the death of Fitz-| 
gerald), George G. Meares, Esq. (whose ad-_ E. H. C. Qurnawr. 

dress is given in Debrett as Richmond Fiera IN THE Lorp’s 
Place, Clifton, Co. Gloucester). She died in Prayer (12 S. ix. 508).—‘‘ Debt” is defined 
1819, leaving three sons and three daughters. in the ‘N.E.D.’ as “‘ That which is owed 
Apparently the Gloucestershire layman has| or due”; ‘‘ Obligation to do something, 
been metamorphosed into the Welsh clergy-| duty.” ‘‘ Trespass” is the same as trans- 
man. R. S. PENGELLY. | gression, a going beyond the limits of duty 


12, Poynders Road, Clapham Park. ‘to God or man, hence its use as denoting 
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violation of duty. The word in the Prayer| Encyclopedia,’ to an ordinance of 1541, 
Book has been adopted from the primers that | according to which 
were familiar to all in the sixteenth century, | his Grace perceiving now the great diversity of 


primers into which it was doubtless taken | the translations [of the Pater noster, etc.] 


from the older English versions of St. 


Matthew vi. 64, e.g., Wyclif, 1382; Tyndale, 


1526. 


hath 
| willed them all to be taken up, and instead of 
\them hath caused an uniform translation of the 
‘said Pater noster, Ave, Creed, etc., to be set 
| forth, willing all his loving subjects to learn and 


There are seven old English versions of | use the same and straitly commanding all parsons, 


the Lord’s Prayer in Blunt’s 
Prayer Book’ (1866), vol. i., pp. 30, 31. 
The first in which “ trespasses”’ occurs is 
taken from the primer of 1538. A French 
Bible (S8.P.C.K., 1906) has ‘‘ nos offenses.” 
Js 


Winterton, Lines. 


start. 


In the first edition of the English Prayer 
Book, that of 1549, the Lord’s Prayer 
corresponds exactly with the version in our 
present Liturgy, except that there is no 
doxology. The names of the compilers, 
headed by that of Archbishop Cranmer, 
may be seen at the beginning of Jeremy 
Taylor’s ‘ Apology for Authorized and Set 
Forms of Liturgy.’ Mullinger, in his ‘ His- 
tory of the University of Cambridge,’ 
ii. 102, says that of the thirteen (Taylor 
names twelve) all but one had been edu- 
cated at Cambridge. 

But the “trespass” form of the fifth 
petition occurs already in Tyndale’s ‘ Newe 
Testamente,’ 1526, where, in St. Matthew 
vi., we have ‘‘ And forgeve vs oure treas- 
pases, even as we forgeve them which 
treaspas vs.”’ 

The revisers of the New Testament were 
justified in their rendering ‘as we also 
have forgiven,” since they were translating 
not ddieuev but apjxauev. See the text of 
St. Matthew vi. 12, in Tischendorf or 
Westcott and Hort. Epwarp BENSLY. 


The English version of the Paternoster, 


which appeared in ‘A Necessary Doctrine | 


and Erudition for any Christian Man,’ 
commonly called ‘The King’s Book,’ in 
1543, and in the editions of ‘ The Book of 
Common Prayer’ of 1549 and 1552, seems 
to have been based on Tyndale’s translation 
of the New Testament, which was published 
in 1525. This English version is still used 
by English-speaking Roman Catholics, with 
two slight modifications, viz., ‘‘ which art ” 
has been modernized into “‘ who art” and 
“in earth” into “‘on earth” (the fifth 
petition remaining unchanged). It owed its 
general acceptance by the nation, as Fr. 


Thurston has pointed out in the ‘ Catholic. 


‘ Annotated | vicars and curates to read and teach the same 


their parishioners. 
‘From this it appears that no change, so 
'far as the fifth petition is concerned, has 
‘ever been made “in the Liturgy of the 
'Church of England.” In its present form 
‘it has been in the Prayer Book from the 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


** SAPIENS DOMINABITUR ASTRIS ”’ (12S. ix. 
| 509).—This highly popular quotation is to 
jbe seen in a book published in the 
‘year before the first issue of John Owen’s 
|* Epigrammata,’ namely, in Bacon’s ‘ Ad- 
| vancement of Learning’ (1605), Book II. 
|xxiii. 12. But it can be traced back to a 
jmuch earlier date. It is clearly referred 
in Cornelius Agrippa’s ‘De Vanitate 
Scientiarum,’ cap. xxxi., ‘De Astrologia 
judiciaria ’ :— 
| Mendacium mendacio tegunt, inquientes: Sapi- 
|entem dominari astris, cum revera nec _ astra 
| sapienti, nee sapiens astris, sed utrisque dominetur 
Deus. 

'The words ar> found a few years earlier in 
Giovanni Nevizzano’s ‘Sylva Nuptialis,’ 
| Lib. ii., sect. 97 :— 

Dicit tamen Bal. in c. j. ut lite pend. quod 
| sapiens dominabitur astris. 

I have not Baldus’s commentaries by me, 
| but if the phrase is quoted by him this takes 

us back to the fourteenth century. The 
' Latin saying, however, has a Greek original. 
| Aldis Wright’s note on the passage referred 
_to above in the ‘ Advancement of Learning ’ 
| (ed. 1873) is :— 
| Mr. Ellis [=R. L. Ellis, co-editor of Bacon’s 
| Works] says, ‘‘ This sentence is ascribed to Ptolemy 
by Cognatus.”’ Compare ‘ Albumazar,’ i. 7. 

There is no need to rummage in Ptolemy. 
Jeremy Taylor gives the words we want in. 
the margin of his * Life of Jesus Christ,’ 
Part III., sect. xiii. 24 :— 
6 toddds 
evepyeias Tav aorépov.—Ptolem. 

Taylor’s annotator, C. P. Eden, vol. ii, 
p. 538, adds the reference, Carp. 5, p. 55. 
The edition which Eden used was the 
Niirnberg one, 1535, of TerpdfiBros and 
Kapzos. 

With respect to the metrical nature of the 


aroarpépat 


‘ form? One finds so many Latin mottoes, 
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Latin version, is it certain that it is taken 
from a Latin poem? Even if occurring in 
such, may not the proverbial phrase have 
been independently couched in a metrical 


which are presumably not quotations, 
shaped like parts of hexameters. The 
future tense dominabitur, apart from its 
metrical convenience, could be explained | 
as an example of the same tendency which 
we get in “ Love will find out a way,” and 
which has perhaps been at work in pro- 
ducing the misquotation ‘‘ Magna est veri- | 
tas et praevalebit,” though some other | 
possible reasons for this change were. 
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Principat LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES AND 
TAVERNS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.— 
1. Fountain (128. vi. 61 ; vii. 465 ; ix. 474), 
I beg to thank Mr. McMurray for his cor- 
rections, which are noted. On turning to 
the revised MS. lists I find no entry such 
as appeared at the second reference, having 
reason apparently to doubt its accuracy. 

2. Mourning Bush (125. vi. 61 ; ix. 474).— 
I am likewise obliged to Mr. McMurray for 
pointing out that this house stood in Alders- 
gate ; 1 discovered the mistake shortly after 
passing the proof. 

3. Pie Tavern (12 §. ix. 386, 499).—The 
authority for this entry is an item in a book- 


suggested at 11. 8S. x. 494. | Seller’s catalogue offering a “ unique collec- 
Much Hadham, Herts. Epwarp Brensty. tion of 10 old Water-colour Drawings of Old 
‘Inns and Taverns in the North of London.” 

GEORGE TRAPPE (12 S. ix. 354).— The detailed list ends with the note, “ At 
C.A.F.H.A.R.LN. should be CATHARIN, as the back of the drawing of The Cock is a 
the “‘ Kayserinn ” is Catharine IT. of Russia. letter, addressed to the gentleman for whom 
Shortly after the incorporation in the the drawings were made, dated from 
Russian Empire of the Government of |‘ Hackney, 26th day of August, 1762,’ and 
Taurida, which includes the Crimean pevin- signed H. R.” I delayed answering Mr. 
sula, a number of Mennonites from Prussia Power in the hope of being able to make an 
were settled in the new territory. The sect inquiry respecting the possible whereabouts 
of Mennonites was derived from the Ana- of this collection, but it has been impracti- 
baptists under the influence of the Frisian cable to give the necessary time. If Mr. 
reformer Menno Simonis (Menno, Simon’s Power cares to send me his address I should 
son), who was born, in, 1496. be pleased to let him have the excerpt from 
Epwarp Bensty. the catalogue to institute his own in- 


uiries. 
Tue Genper or “ Surp ” (128. ix. 511) — Gannon Coffee-house (12 8. ix. 517).— 
In the same way many other things without | ¢hank Mr. BLEACKLEY for his information ; 
life are regarded as feminine. Ringers call ‘this house was “ listed ” at 12 8. vi. 59. 
a church bell “she” and “her.” Cooks, 5 ppjlazers’ Coffee-house (12 S. vi. 126).— 
an oven, as in the riddle, “ When is an oven ‘The gole authority I can find for this house is 
not an oven? When she’s agate ” (a-going, GA, Sala’s ‘ William Hogarth * (1866, at 
baking). A football (“chuck her up”), |p, 198), where says the author :— 
a ladder, a pianoforte, anything that — 3 delight to fancy that the successful party 
makes use of and regards with affection. [in the litigation] straightway adjourned to the 
It is the same in Hebrew, in which many | Philazers’ Coffee-house, in Old Palace Yard, and 
things used by men are denoted by nouns | there, after a slight refection of hung beef and 
feminine. It was suggested in the earlier | Burton ale, betook themselves to steady potations 


editions of ‘ Davidson’s Grammar’ that this °f Lisbon wine in magnums. | 
might be ‘‘ with reference to woman as the | What further authority is there for the 


serviceable inferior sex.” This explanation ©Xistence of this house ?_ I should be ye or 
does not appear in the later editions, but for any assistance ; having never met with 1 


in any ‘‘coffee-house literature,’ I am 
of my pupils wondering whether I have been the dupe of 


asked me whether the feminine gender | 

might not rather denote “ ectinaaie | a gifted writer who possessed a remakably 

intimacy.” | fertile imagination. 
Cities, countries, &c., are often feminine, 

and may be regarded as mothers of their. 

inhabitants. Vicge-ADMIRAL SIR CHRISTOPHER 
Names of things productive, unseen (12 S. ix. 461, 513)—The funeral of Sir 

essences, &c., are feminine in Hebrew, as Christopher Mings forms the subject of a 

sun, earth, fire, soul. J.T. F. brilliant little sketch by Colonel Drury, 
Winterton, Lincs. ‘A Deputation from the Lower Deck,’ 


J. PAuL DE CASTRO. 
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published in his ‘ Men-at-Arms’ (Chapman 
ana Hall, Ltd., 1906). Colonel Drury 
writes with justifiable warmth :— 

Oliver Cromwell had buried Admiral Blake with 
splendour in Westminster Abbey: Nelson, in a 
later age, was accorded a national funeral in 
St. Paul’s. Let it be remembered to Charles II.’s 
lasting shame that he permitted the gallant 
Myngs to be borne to the tomb with as little 
ceremony as an obscure pauper. 

Neglected at his death, the gallant sailor 
has long been forgotten. England has 
roduced so many great men that some are 
orgotten who would rank amongst the 
honoured heroes of a nation not blessed 
with the genius of the Anglo-Saxon, and 
one is tempted to wish for a society which 
would devote itself to rescuing great but 
forgotten Englishmen from oblivion. 

G. H. Waite. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


‘THE Becaar’s OPERA’ IN Dickens | 


(12 S. ix. 309).—T cannot altogether agree 
with C. WB. that literary allusions and 


quotations are not numerous in the works | 
por 


of Dickens. It seems to me he was rather 


fond of a certain humorous type of character | 
who is continually larding his speech with | 


fragmertar tations f | : 
om ‘no influence all his efforts were fruitless. 


and other light literature. This type is’ 
at least as old as Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
‘ Knight of the Burning Pestle.’ Examples 
in Dickens are Jingle in ‘ Pickwick’ ;_ 
Vincent Crummles in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ ; 

Dick Swiveller in ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,’ 

and Silas Wegg in ‘Our Mutual Friend. 


>| 
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VERLAINE AT STICKNEY (12 8. ix. 429, 
472, 518).—Mr. T. Percy ARMSTRONG says : 
“No doubt in a vagabond life like Verlaine’s 
there is an opening for literary discovery.” 
It may be news to many readers of Ver- © 
laine’s works that the author’s so-called 
“vagabond life’? has been very much 
exaggerated by all his biographers. Verlaine 
was a good actor on and off the literary 
stage, and, as Gustave Vapereau justly 
‘remarked, his great ambition was to be 
‘advertised and widely known as a nine- 
'teenth-century Villon, without making any 
| allowances for the distance of time. In 
fact, Verlaine intended at one time to write 
‘a “ biographical study ” of the old French 
vagabond ”’ poet. 

Paul Verlaine in reality heartily detested 
a long residence in a country district. The 
‘fields and meadows were all very well in 
|the summer, he said, but the long winter 
months in such places were only suitable 
for natives of the soil. His principal object 
‘in coming to England was to secure a 
|French literature Jectureship at an im- 
tant educational institution in London. 
He made applications for positions at King’s 
College, University College, and a ladies’ 
college near Cavendish Square, but having 


He even afterwards wrote to W. E. Glad- 


‘stone with reference to a position in the 


British Museum library, and to Thomas 
Carlyle about the London Library, but 
received no replies. 

Paul Verlaine is sometimes credited with 


| having contributed numerous anti-English 
‘articles to Parisian newspapers, but he told 
'my uncle and brother that this information 
| Was without foundation. He had no personal 
\ill-feeling against the English, and the 
‘few essays on England he wrote were 


The two last named both quote trom * The 
Beggar’s Opera.’ In ‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop,’ chap. Ixv., Dick Swiveller exclaims :-— 

“ Speak, sister, speak, pretty Polly say.” 
and in the following chapter :— 


“Since laws were made for every degree, to | 
curb vice in others as well as in me—and so forth, | 
you know—doesn’t it strike you in that light ? ” | 

In ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ Book III., | 
chap. xiv., Silas Wegg addresses Mr. Venus :— | 
. “For, as the song says—subject to your cor- 
rection, sir— 

When"the heart of a man is depressed with cares, 
The mist is dispelled if Venus appears. 
Like the notes of a fiddie you sweetly, sir, sweetly, 

Raises our spirits and charms our ears.” { | , ; 


M. H. Dorps. 


Spry or Exeter (12 ix. 511). 
Several members of the Harston family 
had Spry as a Christian name. This might 
assist C. H. 8. CEcIL CLARKE. 


Junior Athen®um Club. 


shed with his own name. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


HatcHMENts (12 8. ix. 310, 337, 377, 397, 
433, 476, 497).—-Sixty years since there were 
many of these hanging above the arches in 
the Galilee, Durham. I have a photograph 
which shows them. And they have lett 
their marks on the walls. They were cer- 
tainly not all peers’ coats of arms. 

Some years ago I asked the sub-verger, 
Mr. Thos. Atkinson, what had become of 
the hatchments. He said, ‘* They are in the 
triforium—like a vast else.” 

About the year 1857 I remember a hatch- 
ment over the door of a house in the Bailey, 


publi 
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Durham, which belonged to the Shipperdson 
family of the Hermitage, near Durham— 
a county family but not a peer’s. Also, 
I think, on one of the houses in the College, 
Durham. M.E.A.P. | 

Crieff. | 


Foik-torr : Goop FRIDAY AND) 
CHRISTMAS (12 8S. ix. 489).—M. Thiers, in! 
his ‘Traité aes Superstitions, i. 316, 
says that he has known people who pre-. 
serve all the year such eggs as are laid on 
Good Friday, ‘‘ which they think are good. 
to extingiush fires in which they may be 
throwr.”’ 

Brand, in ‘ Popular Artiquities > (1849), 
i. 174, says, ‘‘ Lebrun, in his ‘ Superstitions 
arciennes et modernes, says that some 
people keep eggs laid on Good Friday all 
the year round.” ROBERT GOWER. 


DERIVATION OF WorRD. 
(12 S. ix. 470).—The following may interest 
Mr. Macponautp. In ‘ Poor Robin’s Alma- 
nack’ for 1677, on the back of the title page 
the Star-Gazer professes to show “the. 
time when schoolboys should play 
Scotch-hoppers.” 

The following also appears in the same, 
publication for 1707 :—- 

Lawyers and physitians have little to do this 
month. therefore they may (if they will) play at 
Scotch-hoppers. 

Again in 1740 :— 

The fifth house tells ye...when it is the 
most convenient time for an old man to play at 
Scotch-hoppers amongst the boys. 

RoBERT GOWER. 


EARLY STANDARDS (12 S. ix. 388).—In 
Ingledew’s ‘History of Northallerton’ 
(1858), facing p. 12, is a plate with figures 
of the standard used at the Battle of the, 
Standard from Aelred’s ‘ Historia de bello’ 
Standardi,’ taken from Twysden’s * Decem 
Scriptores.’ WILLIAM Brown. 


TITLE OF ANNO QuiINTO Epwarpt 
(12 8. ix. 353).—In a ‘ Collection of Sundry 
Statutes, frequent in use, edited by Francis 
Pulton of Lincolnes Inne, Esquire, and 
printed at London in 1636,’ cap. x. is 
headed: ‘‘The punishment of a Juror 
that is ambidexter, and taketh money.” 

Brown. 


VERBALIZED SURNAMES (12 S. ix. 370, 
432, 474).—Classical scholars can doubtless 
give instances even earlier than this :— 


QUERIES. ‘ I5 


born at Bergé in that region, were so: notorious, 
and the fame of his character for trumping up 
fables and incredible narratives so widespread, 
that things of that kind came to be spoken of as 
Bergéan stories; and the word Bergaizein 
was coined to express the habit of ‘‘ drawing the 
long bow.’”’ (‘Some Physiclogical Phantasies of 
Third Century Repute’ (B. G. Corney), Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, 1913- 
1914, as Section of the History of Medicine, at 
p- 226. 

As to the second half of query : Eponyms 
orm a rich mine into which a series of 
shafts has been started by Sir D’Arcy 
Power in The British Journal of Surgery, 
1921, ix.; the first two—(Colles) July, 
pp- 4-6; (Baker) October, pp. 200-203— 
ave already brought much original ore 
to the surface. ROcCKINGHA©M. 
Boston, Mass. 


PHARAOH AS SURNAME (12 S. ix. 407, 
454, 537)—-Your correspondent of the 
issue of Nov. 19 (p. 407) who refers to 
Pharaoh as a surname reminds me that 
“Ptolemy” is a surname familiar to the 
County of Grey, Ontario, Canada; and I 
remember, also, some years ago, hearing at 
an assize court in the same district the name 
of ‘Julius Cesar” éalled out as a juror, 
whereupon an amused spectator exclaimed 
audibly (much to the scandal of the court), 
‘Why, I thought he died about 1,800 years 
ago!” 


Tur Hovuse or Harcourt (12 S. ix. 409, 
453, 495, 514).—Your correspondent should 
consult La Roque’s ‘Histoire de la Maisov 
de Harcourt.’ It is a colossal work and he 
will find it in the British Museum Library. 

Epwarp H. 

Udney Hall, Teddington. 


In the ‘ Histoire des Expéditions mari- 
times des Normands,’ by Deeping, “‘ ouvrage 
couronné par Académie,” there is a long 
detailed account of the adventurous career 


'of Rollon or Rollo. Deeping says that there 
|is no manner of doubt that he was a Nor- 


wegian. His father was Rognevald, the 
Jarl of Mere, one of the most powerful of 
the Norwegian nobles, who was directly 
descended through his grandmother from 
the oldest kings of Norway. His pedigree 
is given in ‘ Histoire de Norvége,’ by Scheen- 
ing. He died and was buried at Rouen in 
931. 

Bouillet, in his ‘ Dictionnaire universel!'e, 
states :— 

Harcourt, maison noble de France, remonte au 


The exaggerations of Antiphanes, a Thracian 


neuviéme siécle et reconnait pour fondateur 
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Bernard le Danois qui était parent du chef 
Normand Rollo, et qui recut de lui la terre 
«Harcourt en récompense des services qu'il lui 
avait rendus dans ses guerres contre les Anglais 
et les Neustriens (876). 

Bernard died 955. He married Sprothe 
or Sprota, a daughter of Hubert, Comte de 
Senlis; and William, the son of Rollo, 
married another daughter. Rollo is the 
hero in Wace’s * Roman de Rou.’ 

William the Conqueror was aware of the 
Norwegian origin of his family, and this is 
alluded to in Houard’s ‘Traité sur les 
Coutumes anglo-normandes ’ (tome i.). 

CoNSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading.’ 


Tuomas Epwarps, LL.D. (128. ix. 511),—— 
‘Croydon in the Past,’ by Jessie W. Ward 
(1883), mentions two persons of thisname to 
whom memorials are erected :— 

1. Thomas Edwards, d. May 4, 1824, aged 32, 
and two children; in St. John’s churchyard. 

2. Thomas Edwards, late of Llanfyllion, 
Montgomeryshire, d. Oct. 22, 1881, aged 78; 
in the cemetery, on the Nonconformist burial- 
ground. 

Lempriere’s ‘Biographical Dictionary ’ 
(1808) gives three Thomas Edwards, all of 
them writers. 

Probably the one of whom information 
is sought is Thomas Edwards, poet and 
critic cf eminence, b. 1699, d. Jan. 3, 1757. 
He purchased Turrick (? Terrick) in Bucks, 


specimens of which will be found in 
Dodsley’s and Nichols’s collections, is 
said to be simple, elegant and pathetic ; 
his criticisms exact, acute and temperate. 
His ‘ Canons of Criticism’ were first printed 
in 1747 under the title of ‘‘ A Supplement 
to Dr. Warburton’s Shakspeare’ and 
did him great credit both as a critic and 
scholar. He died on a visit to his friend 
Richardson, at Parsons Green, on the date 
before mentioned. L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Bedford. 

[A pleasant essay on Thomas Edwards, the 
critic, will be found in Austin Dobson’s last 
book, ‘ Later Essays,’ reviewed at 12S. viii. 199.] 


Moses GRIFFITH, COPPERPLATE EN- 
GRAVER (12 S. i. 287, 417).—The original 
drawings by Moses Griffith for Plates vi., 
viii. and xxi. of ‘Flora Scotica’ (Light- 
foot, 1777) are now in the Botanical Library, 
British Museum (Natural History). The 
last-mentioned one is on vellum, was not 
reversed as were the others, and differs 


slightly from the engraving. 
' J. ARDAGH. 
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THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPER’S CLIMBING Boys 
(128. iii. 347, 462; iv. 28, 143).—The follow- 
ing appeared in The Daily Chronicle, Dec. 16, 
1921 :— 


George Panter, who has just died at Leighton 
Buzzard, carried to his grave the scars of burns 
received as a chimney-boy. He was apprenticed 
to chimney sweeping when nine years old, and 
had a strict master who drove him up hot chimneys 
with a stick. 

** Oliver Twist ’’ nearly became a “ climb- 
ing boy.” J. ARDAGH. 


BomsBers IN CHARLES II.’s Navy (12 §. 
vi. 271; vii. 18; ix. 293).—Perhaps ‘some 
further particulars may be added respecting 
Admiral Duquesne, by far the greatest 
name in French naval history, whose 
achievements are but little known to 
Englishmen, even Clowes dismissing him 
as ‘“‘an able and experienced seaman, but 
a quarrelsome man.’ Charnock, however, 
does full justice to his honesty and talents. 
I can remember a life-size statue cast of 
him in full uniform which stood formerly 
in the central nave of the Crystal Palace 
among the celebrities of different epochs. 


The formation of a first-class Navy by 


‘Louis XIV. and the construction of the 
| arsenal at Toulon in 1680 took place about 
| the date of Duquesne’s three battles with 
‘the Dutch. On Jan. 8, 1676, he worsted, off 


: ) | the Lipari Isles, De Ruyter,* the commander 
where he usually resided. His poetry, ' 


‘who had proved himself so formidable an 
|adversary of the English general-admirals, 
| Duke of York, Prince Rupert, Monck, 
Sandwich, Spragge—even Blake began ser- 
vice in the Army, though he of course 
belongs to the Commonwealth period— 
and though the issue was indecisive, it 
enabled Duquesne to enter Messina, which 
was then block ded by a Spanish force. 
After refitting, he sailed out and convoyed 
a squadron of supply ships to the be- 
leaguered city, and then on April 22 fought 
a closely contested battle with De Ruyter 
off Etna, in which the latter was so severely 
wounded that he died the following week. 
On June 2 following, Duquesne signally 
defeated the Dutch and Spanish fleets off 
Palermo; but for these invaluable services 
all that he received from Louis XIV. was 
the empty title of Marquis and a sword of 
‘honour, a marshal’s baton being refused 
him because he would not abjure the 


* The De of this name is not French “ of,” but 
the Dutch ‘“‘the” (German der) ; the admiral’s 
patronymic, therefore, signified ‘“‘ The Freebooter, 
or The Rid: r.” 


12S, X. Jan. 7, 1922.] 


Protestant faith. Though he was excepted 
from banishment under the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, his sons had to resign 
their commissions in the Army and Navy. 
After his death his body was refused 
honourable sepulture, but his son Henri 
erected a statue to his memory at Geneva 
(see Charnock, *‘ History of Naval Archi- 
tecture,’ vo'. ii., pp. 311-13). 

For copious biographies of Duquesne and 
Renau see Larousse ;_ and for a description 
of the ‘‘ hell-burner,” or infernal machine 
invented by the Italian, Giambelli, and 
used to destroy the Duke of Parma’s bridge 
over the Scheldt during the siége of Ant- 
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TURNER Famity (12 8S. v. 94, 249; viii. 
238, 299).—Notwithstanding the notes at 
the above references, and searches that have 
been made, I have not yet been able to 
connect the family of Turner of Martholme 
and Altham with that of Manchester and 
Wilmslow, and as I feel convinced that the 
information required can only: be supplied 
from private records, I again appeal to 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who may have any 
genealogical data regarding Turner families 
to help me if they can. 

The first of the family of whom I have 
record was Robert Turner of Martholme, 
in 1687. He was buried at Great Harwood 


werp, see Motley, ‘History of the United 
Netherlands,’ vol. i., pp. 190-97. 


Chureh, Dec. 2, 1727. The name of his 
| wife is not known, but he left, with other 


The bomb-ketch must have been intro- issue, a*son, Thomas Turner of Martholme, 
duced into the British Navy between 1684/@ trustee of township charities in 1743 and 


and 1688, as it is not noticed in the enumera- 
tion of vessels given by Charnock, vo’. ii., 
pp. 422-25. Boats of this description took 
part in the battle of Copenhagen (1801), 
where they were placed in a row behind the 
line of warships and fired their mortars 
over them into the town and fortifications. 
They were also used ineffectively by Nelson 
in his unsuccessful attack on the Boulogne 
flotilla of invasion in August of the same 
year ; but in the bombardment of Sve vborg 
in 1855 they did excellent service; for 
these occasions see the volumes of Clowes. 

N. W. Hitt. 

Berkeley, Cal. 


Dominozs (12 S. ix. 447).—As to the 
material of which Napier’s ‘‘ bones were 
composed, the following may be quoted 
from The Standard newspaper of Oct. 5, 
1912 :— 

The first calculating machine ever invented 
is to be put on the market shortly by Messrs. 
Sotheby. The parent of the modern slide-rule 
is known as ‘ Napier’s Bones.” It was the 
device of John Napier, Baron of Merchiston, who 
invented the present notation of decimal fractions 
and the canon of logarithms. R * Napier’s 
Bones”? are wooden and metal numbering rods, 
and by manipulating them in conjunction with 
some numbered metal plates a calculator was able 
to add, subtract, divide, and multiply large 
numbers with much greater speed than the un- 
assisted brain allowed. 

In William Lilly’s ‘ History of his Life 
and ‘Times,’ he says, ‘‘ Lord Merchiston 
was a great lover of astrology”’; and the 
edition ot 1822 contains a portrait of Napier 
in the act of manipulating his invention 
“from a rare print by Delaram.” 

W. B. H. 


| 1759. He married and had issue :— 

| 1. Margaret Turner, born 1723, died 1790. 

She married, firstly, Giles Hoyle of Altham 
Hall; secondly, Thomas Royston of Great 

| Harwood. 
2. William Turner of Martholme, of whom 


' presently (I.). 
3. Thomas Turner of Altham Hall; 
bpt. at Great Harwood, Aug. 13, 1731; 
| died April 10, 1812 (IL.). 

4. Robert Turner of Blackburn; died Oct. 

| 17, 1811 (III.). 
| 5. Jennet Turner; bpt. at Great Har- 
' wood, Nov. 1, 1738. 
. 6. John Turner, M.D., of Hobstones, Colne. 
| William, Thomas and Robert built up 
'a large business in calico-printing in the 
vicinity of Blackburn. 

I. William Turner, of Martholme, born 
1727, married Jane, daughter of William 
Mitchell, or Robinson, of Hoarstones, in 
Pendle Forest, on Jan. 3, 1753. He died 
May 22, 1782, aged 55, having had issue :— 

1. Thomas Turner, born 1755, died 1781. 

2. Robinson Turner, born 1757, died 1761. 

3. William Turner, born 1758, died 1796 
(of Martholme). 

4. James Turner, born 1759, of Carter 
Place, Haslingden. He married Mary, dau. 
of Ralph Ellison, gentleman, of Accrington, 
and died May 30, 1822. 

5. John Turner ; bpt. at Great Harwood, 
Sept. 21, 1761. 

6. Edward Turner; bpt. at Great Har- 
wood, Feb. 4, 1766; of Woodlands, near 
Manchester. He married Alice .. . 
He died May 26, 1833, and was buried at 
St. Mark’s, Cheetham Hill. She died 
March 26, 1830. 
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7. Robinson Turner ; bpt. at Great Har- | 
wood, July 13, 1769; died Nov. 14, 1814; | 
buried at St. Luke’s Church, City Road, 
London. 

8. Jennet Turner ; bpt. at Great Harwood, | 
July 13, 1769. 

9. Jane Turner ; bpt. at Great Harwood ; 
married her cousin, William Turner, M.P. | 
for Blackburn, of Shrigley Hall, Co. Chester, | 
and had a daughter, Ellen Turner, who was | 
married, Jan. 14, 1829, to Thomas Legh, | 
Esq., LL.D. and F.A.S., of Lyme Park, Co. | 
Chester, and Haydock Lodge and Golborne 
Park, Co. Lancaster, and was the mother of 
Ellen Jane Legh, who in 1847 became the | 
wife of Brabazon Lowther, fourth son of | 
Gorges Lowther, of Hampton Hall, Co. Somer- 
set, representative of a younger branch of the 
family of Lowther, raised to the peerage in 
1696 under the title of Lonsdale. 

If. Thomas Turner of Altham Hall; bpt. | 
Aug. 13, 1731, at Great Harwood; married, | 
May 31, 1770, Ellen, dau. of James Aspinall | 
of Westwell, at Whalley, and had issue :— _ 

1. Thomas Turner. | 

2. James Turner. 

3. Robert Turner, born 1790, of Shuttle- | 
worth Hall, Hopton; married Sarah, dau. 
of Roger Green of Whalley Abbey, and had 
issue :— | 

i. Thomas Turner. 

ii. Roger Turner. 

iii. Robert Turner of Shuttleworth Hall. | 

iv. James Turner. | 

IIf. Robert Turner of Blackburn;  bpt. | 
1734, married Ellen . . . He died Oct. ' 
17, 1811, and was buried at St. John’s, | 
Blackburn. She died Feb. 5, 1808, aged 72. | 
They had issue :— 

1. Thomas Turner of Stokes; died 1825. | 

2. Robert Turner of Mill Hill and) 
Manchester; born 1770, died March, 1842, 
at his residence in Piccadilly, Manchester. | 

3. John Turner; died 1825. | 

4. William Turner, born 1777; M.P. for) 
Blackburn; of Shrigley Hall, Cheshire ; | 
married his cousin, as mentioned above, 
and died at Mill Hill, July 17, 1842. 

I am anxious to trace the connexion be- 
tween this family and William Turner of 
Wilmslow, born 1782, who married Ellen 
Wilson, and had issue :— 

1. John, born 1811; died at Brooklyn 
House, Ruabon, Jan. 20, 1893; buried at 
Overton, Ellesmere, Salop. He married 
Mary .. and had issue :— 

Elizabeth Hardman Turner of ‘ Thorn- 
ton,” Ruabon. She died Sept. 17, 1916. 


| 
| 
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2. Solomon. 

3. Samuel. 

4. James; died Oct. 16, 1866, aged 51 
buried at Wilmslow. 

5. William. 

6. Emanuel, born 1825; assistant comp- 
troller, cashier and committee clerk to the 
Manchester Corporation from 1842 to 1857 ; 
married Hannah Boumphrey of Liverpool ; 
died 1878. 

7. Oswald, born 1827, died Nov., 1905; 
buried at Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

8. Elizabeth. 

9. Jane. 

10. Ellen, born 1820; married to James 
Bligh. She died March 14, 1877; and he died 
Feb. 22, 1876. Both buried at Wilmslow. 

11. Hannah; married to Christopher Batty. 

Mr. William Turner of Wilmslow died 


' Sept. 28, 1865, and was buried at Wilmslow. 


His wife, who died Sept. 29, 1863, aged 75, 
was also buried at Wilmslow. The place of 
his birth is unknown and I have not been 
able to trace any record of a will. 

If any reader can prove the connexion 
with the first-named family I shall be very 
grateful. JAMES SETON-ANDEBSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


AUTHORS WANTED (12 8. ix. 470).— 


4, ‘““Time with a gift of tears, 
Grief with a glass that ran.” 


| It has been humorously suggested that Swin- 


burne meant to write, 
‘* Grief with a gift of tears, 
Time with a glass that ran,”’ 
or, at any rate, ought so to have written; and 
certainly the meaning of his verses would in 
that case have been more obvious. What, 
exactly, do they mean as they stand ? 
Cc. B. 


Rotes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples. Vol. x. y—Wash. By Henry Brad- 
ley. (Clarendon Press. 10s. net.) 

A LARGE proportion of the most interesting English 

words belong to this section, which contains no 

derivatives from Greek and Latin. Old French 
words, of which there are many, are referable to 
the Teutonic element of that language which 

appears, slightly disguised, under an initial g (1), 

in such words as guetter, guerre, gaufre, for example, 

of which we have made ‘“ wait,” ‘“‘ war’’ and 

“wafer.” It is singular, as the dictionary tells 

us, that no Germanic nation in early historic 

times had a current word for “‘ war’’ in its proper 
sense. French and English developed a word 
from that stem which is found in. the German 
verworren and in our “‘ worse”; but other Teu- 
tonic languages adopted other words. The 


Swin- 
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articles on ‘‘ wait,”. whether considered from the 
historical point of view or from that of their 
structure and their illustrations, are admirable. 
One small criticism we may make, because it 
seems to indicate that the makers of the great 
dictionary sometimes forget how monumental a 
work they are achieving. Under “ wait and see ” 
we read: ‘ Recently often used with allusion to 
Mr. H. H. Asquith’s repeated reply . . . toa 
succession of questions in Parliament.” In fifty 
years’ time this will appear but a futile account, 
while the precise particulars will be tiresome to 
find. A similar want of precision may be observed 
in the definition of ‘‘ warm-blooded.” Probably 
few people realize that the first uses of ‘“‘ waft ”’ 
have somewhat the meaning of ‘“ whiff ’’—a taste 
or flavour, then a scent carried in the air. Its nauti- 
cal use for a flag or ensign goes back to the early 
seventeenth century. Asa verb “ waft” covers 
two origins—first, a back-formation from ‘‘ wafter,”’ 
(cf. L.G. wachter) a convoy, and, secondly, waff, a 
form used in Scotland and Northern England for 
our wave’ or “ waive.” The two meanings 
have in use become considerably confused. The 
obsolete word ‘‘ waghalter” (a ‘ gallows-bird ”’) 
is thought to survive, in jocose use, in the sub- 
stantive “‘ wag.’ It is curious how dignified this 
verb once was and how it has declined in modern 
speech. ‘“‘ Waggon”’—the Dutch wagen—which 
has a thoroughly native English sound, is in fact a 
sixteenth century importation, coming from the 
wars and used first of military transport. As a 
mining term it is used for a measure of weight— 
24cwt. ‘“‘ Waif” and “ waive’’ come from the 
Norman O.F. gaif, are probably of Scandinavian 
origin, and appear first as legal terms. ‘‘ Waive,” 
however, covers also the root signifying to move 
or swing. The articles on ‘‘ walk’ may be noted 
for their great historical interest and for the 
abundance of idioms and phrases they contain. 
Most of these are familiar—but the old ‘‘ walks ” 
of the Royal Exchange, a “‘ walk’ of snipes and 
even a “‘ walk-clerk ’’ (a modern term) may serve 
as examples of senses which will be new to many 
students. The origin of the word is O.E. wealcan, 
to roll or toss. Under “ wall,’ we noticed that 
the dictionary does not commit itself to any 
explanation of the origin of the phrase ‘“ to go to 
the wall.” ‘* Waist,” it seems, is to be connected 
with “ wax,” to grow, and the modern spelling 
was rare till Johnson fixed it in his dictionary. 
Another interesting Dutch word is “‘ wainscot ”’— 
introduced in the fourteenth century—of which 
the original sense is all but lost. Urquhart, in 
1652, could still say that “‘ a wedge of wainscot is 
fittest and most proper for cleaving of an oaken 
tree.” Wainscot was a superior foreign oak 
brought from Russia, Germany or Holland. Its 
etymology remains obscure. 

The articles on ‘“‘-ward” and “ -wards,” both 
as to derivation and as to development of use, 
are among the most valuable of the section, or, 
as offering fresh discussion on an important suffix, 
of the whole dictionary. We had marked a large 
number of other words, and details in the account 
of words, for mention, but can hardly, in a short 
review, cope with such an embarras de richesses. 
It should, however, be said that the derivations 
in this section are of quite special interest. The 
a contains 2,559 words and 14,787 quota- 
ions. 


English Organ-Cases. By Andrew Freeman. 

(London: G. A. Mate and Son.) 

THE subject of organ-cases has the rare distinction 
of being comparatively fresh. It sometimes 
happens that a neglected subject is brought into 
prominence by an incompetent enthusiast. Such 
a person stimulates rather than informs, functions 
as a door-keeper rather than a guide. This js 
by no means Mr. Freeman’s case. He is equipped 
with solid and extensive information. He knows 
thoroughly well the organs and organ-cases 
throughout the length and breadth of England, 
the history of the making and use of these in- 
struments, and the principles by which the 
successful construction of a good organ in its 
place in a building is determined. His knowledge 
of English organ-cases is illuminated by his study 
of foreign examples as well as by an evident 
competence in architecture. His book is illustrated 
by a large number of excellent photographs, 
of which the great majority were taken by him- 
self, and he makes dexterous use of the illustra- 
tions in his text. 

The introduction of organs into England goes 
back to the end of the seventh century. At 
first rare, owing to their cost and also to the 
difficulty of finding a man to play them, organs 
had become tolerably common by the middle 
of the fifteenth century. At the Reformation- 
and during the Great Rebellion many were 
destroyed by the zeal of iconoclasts—a destruction 
greatly to be regretted because, in the old 
examples, the case was treated as an important 
addition to the adornment of the church, and 
had lavished on it the same skill, care and feeling 
for beauty as the medieval craftsman brought 
to the fashioning of sedilia or rood-screen. The 
musical development of the instrument was 
slow, and up to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury most English organs were of small size. 
For hundreds of years English organ-building 
was done by monks, a fact which will largely 
explain the traditions which grew up for the 
design and decoration of pipes and case. The 
custom of gilding is mentioned by St. Aldhelm. 

We have in England twelve organ-cases_be- 
longing to the pre-Restoration period, of which 
the earliest is that at St. Stephen’s, Old Radnor 
(c. 1500), and the latest an organ-case at Blair 
Atholl Castle (1650). Of these an exceedingly 
interesting example is that at St. Nicholas, 
Stanford-on-Avon, Northants, which is said to 
have come from Whitehall and is conjectured 
by our author to have contained that organ 
which Samuel Pepys heard played on a July 
Sunday—the first time he remembered “ to have 
heard the organs and singing-men in surplices.” 
The most magnificent is at King’s College, 
Cambridge—a case built in 1605-6 by Chapman 
and Hartop for an organ of Thomas Dallam’s ; 
and another, worth mentioning for its attractive- 
ness, is that at Hatfield, also probably for an 
organ by Dallam. 

From 1660 to 1790 English organ-building 
produced the most numerous and famous of 
the older works of the art. The Dallams, the 
Harrises and Father Smith designed cases which, 
if details may be objected to as alien from their 
purpose when erected in churches, were yet 
conceived upon plans of noble and graceful 
proportion, and carried out with great success. 
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Their work is here most carefully and critically | would be about £650. In present circumstances 
discussed. On the period of debasement which the committee were not prepared to advise ex- 
closed the eighteenth and began the nineteenth  penditure of so large a sum for this purpose, but 
century Mr. Freeman writes with vigour, but proposed a tablet of similar design, although 
also with discrimination ; on the revival and executed in painted tile panels insti of in 
on modern examples and tendencies he is ap-| bronze and enamel, which can be provided at a 
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preciative but also ready with suggestive and 
helpful criticism. He advises a return to the 
use of shutters—which would both be useful 
to enclose the organ at cleaning times and add 
a signal opportunity for decoration; and he 
says all that should be said about the enormity 
of letting the tops of pipes appear above the 
wood-work of the case. 

We have not discovered upon what principle 


the illustrations are arranged, and there is no 


index of persons. Moreover, so good a book 


might, we think, have been more attractively | 


printed. Otherwise we have nothing but praise 
for a sound and careful piece of work. 


RATCLIFFE CROSS AND STAIRS 
MEMORIAL. 


THE movement for the restoration of Ratcliffe 
Cross and Stairs to public memory and honour 
as the rendezvous and sailing-place of many of the 
first oversea adventurers of England (whose little 
ship-crews were mainly recruited in the maritime 
parts of Old Stepney), would appear to have 
originated some sixty years ago at the instance of 
the teaching corps of the two most conspicuous 
Foundation schools in the locality, supported by 
the authorities of the Mother Church of St. Dun- 
stan, Stepney. And of late years it has enjoyed 
attention in the most exalted quarters with in- 
timate Naval associations, in connexion with the 
designing of the King Edward Memorial Park, at 
the adjacent Shadwell, in the same reach of the 
Thames. 

Long before the reign of the Tudors—when 
men-at-arms and archers were for ever passing to 
and from the French heritages, fiefs and acquisi- 
tions of English kings—the shipwrights of Rat- 
cliffe were building vessels for what was to be, 
practically, the King’s Navy in the making; and 
the ancient Stepney Vestry had scarcely settled to 
its functions ere resident Masters, 
Brethren, Mariners of the Trinity Guild are found 


serving actively on the body, with brewers, arti-_ 


ficers, craftsmen, gunmakers, 
cannon-founders, ropemakers, sailmakers, riggers, 
blockmakers, shipwrights, carpenters, sawyers, 
shipsmiths, fleshers, victuallers, salters, coopers, 
&c., upbuilding the Port of London. 


Captains, | 


powdermakers, | 


comparatively small cost. The committee pro- 
posed that the inscription placed on the tablet be 
| in the following terms :— 

| “This Tablet is in memory of Sir Hugh Wil- 
_loughby, Stephen Borough, William Borough, 
| Sir Martin Frobisher, and other navigators, who, 
| in the latter half of the Sixteenth Century, set sail 
| from this Reach of the River Thames near Rat- 
| cliffe Cross to explore the Northern Seas. 

** Erected by the London County Council, 1922.” 
As regards the position for the tablet, the com- 
_mittee expressed the opinion that it should be 
_ erected on a stone to be placed in the King Edward 
|Memorial Park. With the concurrence of the 
Parks Committee a site had been selected for the 
‘purpose. In this position the memorial will be 
close to the river and will be well under observa- 
| tion and thus less liable to damage than if placed 
| on the Ratcliffe tunnel entrance in the open street. 
_ Moreover, it will probably be seen by more people. 
' An offer to present and fix a suitable stone has 
| been made by Mr. E. C. Hannen, of the firm of 
Messrs. Holland and Hannen, and the total cost 
| of providing and fixing the panel will, it is esti- 
‘mated, not exceed £60. 

| The London County Council adopted this re- 
| port, none dissenting, and the Records Committee 
| were empowered to take all the necessary steps in 


| the matter. Mc. 


CORRIGENDA. 


1, ANCIENT BRITISH DYE (12 S. ix. 491, 531).— 
In my communication at the last reference, for 
“Cambridge read Corbridge, and for “ will 
not,” read would. 


2. At 12 8S. ix. 527, col. 1, 1. 12, for “ 1541” 
read 1542. JoHNn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


| Rotices to Correspondents. 
| EprrortaL communications should be addressed 
' to “ 'The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
|tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
| lishers ’—at_the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4 ; corrected proofs to The Editor, 


In the report of the Records and Museums Com- | ? ? Deinti 

mittee aubaaiiod at the last meeting of the Lon- | N- & @.,’ Printing House Square, London, B.C.4. 
don County Council, it was recalled that, in May,| ALL communications intended for insertion in 
1914, the Committee had under consideration a our columns should bear the name and address of 
proposal made by Sir John Benn, Bt., that a the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
to Elizabethan navigators a guarantee of good faith. 
should be erected at the place ‘‘ formerly known as : ies 
Ratcliffe Cross.” It was proposed that a bronze 
tablet with a suitable inscription and a design in P G F 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 


enamel of a ship of the Tudor period in full sail é 

should be affixed to the wall of the Ratcliffe en- article which has already appeared, correspondents 
trance of the Rotherhithe Tunnel (which is the are requested to give within parentheses—im- 
actual site of the historic Ratcliffe Cross), The mediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
project was estimated to cost £270. It was, how- | of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
ever, postponed until after the war, and now it tribution in question is to be found. 
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Notes aad Queries. 
BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers’ 
parts into volumes at the following charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, and return carriage :— 

Vol. vil., SERIES 12 .. .. .. 4/6 each 
FoRMER VOLUMES (any series) .: .. 6/0 each 

Parts for binding should be sent carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, B.C.4, and marked “ Binding Order.” ‘The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
separate cover. 


Notes and Queries 
GENERAL INDEX 


Series 11. 


Copies of the above volume are now available 
and may be ordered through any bookseller 
or direct from the Publisher, ‘ NorTEs AND 
QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, London, 
E.C.4. 


PRICE 
Bound in cloth to match Pub- 
lisher’s covers ee -» £1 1 O net. 
Unbound 18 6 net. 


Postage, 6d. extra. 


Notes and Queries. 


Publisher’s CLOTH BINDING CASES, in colours according to 
Series, are available for all volumes of ‘NOTES AND 
QuERIES’ and may be ordered through booksellers at the 
prices as below :— 

SERIES 1 to 11: 


SERIES 12: 


In the event of difficulty, cases may be ordered direct 
from the Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at the published prices, plus 3d. each 


postage. 
Potes and Queries. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad. 


Subscriptions, which are payable in advance, should be 
addressed to— 


The Publisher, ‘NOrES AND QUERIES,’ Printi House 

Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “ The 
Times,” and crossed * ‘Coutts & Co.” 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The PRESS, a... Publishers and Printers, 


ST. GEORGE'S "ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect | 
liom. Ninepence each. 88, per dozen, ruled or plain ; postage | 
extra, 1s. 3d. Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain; 


MESSRS. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


Booksellers to H.M. The King, 


have, at both their houses, a very large 
stock of 


SECOND -HAND 
BOOKS 


in nearly every department of Litera- 
ture; to see which, buyers are cordially 
invited. 

A Catalogue has just been issued, and shall be 
sent gratis and post free on application. 
Books, Prints and Autograph 
Letters are valued for Probate, or 
purchased for Cash, etther in 
town or country. 


140, Strand, W.C. 2, & 43, Piccadilly, W.1, 


LONDON. 


Che Times 
EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT 


A Weekly Record of 
Educational Progress at 


~ Home and Abroad - 


PUBLISHED EVERY 
SATURDAY 


Price 2d. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
12 months - - 13s. Od. 
6 months - - 6s. 6d. 
3 months - - 3s. 3d. 


Post free from the Publisher, 
Printing House Square, 
‘London, E.C.4. 


taser is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printirig 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £1610 0 
Half Leather, royal, Purple ¢ or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather 22 0 0 
Persian Leather Me 2517 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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